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Upper  Left:  Author's  elder  daughter,  who  types;  lower  left:  Her  2  sons, 
who  also  can  set  type.  Upper  right:  our  youngest  daughter  and  our  youngest 
grandson;  lower  right:  Meet  the  Missus  and  "the  old  man",  who  pose  for 
an  informal  shot  before  starting  out  "Along  the  Prouty  Trail." 


ALONG  THE  TRAIL 

Top  Right:  Author's  little  daughter  with  Shep  in  Wyoming  one-man, 
shop;  Bottom  Miss  Florence  Reynolds  (the  boss),  the  author  and  John 
Jessup  in  a  Nebraska  county-seat  plant;  Top  Left:  U.  S.  Senator  Ed.  John¬ 
son,  with  News  Editor  Earl  McCain  of  KLZ,  Denver,  broadcasting  the 
editors'  own  program,  "Colorado  Speaks".  The  author  guest-edited  on  this 
program  3  times,  speaking  on  behalf  of  health  programs  in  which  he  is 
interested. 
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DEDICATION 


TO  MY  WIFE,  EMALINE  * 
—ALWAYS  FAITHFUL,  UN¬ 
DERSTANDING,  HELPFUL, 

LOYAL. 


FOREWORD 


This  little  volume  of  newspaper  ^'mem¬ 
oirs'’  is  written  with  a  two-fold  purpose: 
To  provide  a  few  chuckles,  mayhe  a  tear 
or  two,  for  the  workers  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,  and  to  give  the  general  public 
the  inside  story  of  newspaper  life  so  that 
they  perhaps  will  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  lohat  country  editors  general¬ 
ly  try  to  do  for  the  communities  in  which 
they  toil  and  play. 

This  story  is  respectfully  dedicated  to 
my  wife,  who  has  followed  the  Prouty 
Trail  with  me  for  32  years. 

Sincerely, 


George  E.  Hungerford 


GETTING  STARTED 


My  first  job  in  a  printing  office  began  when  I  was 
9  years  of  age.  It  was  a  “devilish”  task,  sizing  up  and 
boxing  used  sterotype  plates,  to  be  returned  to  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  which  had  just  emerged 
from  the  A.  N.  Kellogg  Company.  But,  given  a  small, 
2-inch  “stick”  and  a  few  instructions,  I  soon  learned 
the  “case,”  and  in  time,  became  one  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  compositors  on  the  old  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Re¬ 
public.  And  when  the  day’s  inside  work  was  over,  I 
carried  the  finished  product  to  our  street’s  subscribers. 

With  this  background  of  ink  on  my  fingers,  it  was 
only  natural  that  when  I  was  ready  for  college  in  that 
college  town  of  Manhattan,  that  I  should  be  the  first 
to  enroll  in  the  course  in  Printing  and  Industrial 
Journalism  at  K- Aggies.  And  it  was  also  “natch,”  as 
the  moderns  say,  that  I  should  serve  as  reporter  and 
local  editor  of  the  Student’s  Herald,  the  college  rag. 

Following  college  days,  a  place  in  the  job  printing 
department  of  the  Orange,  (Cal.)  Daily  News  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Many  years  later,  while  attending  a 
National  Editorial  Association  convention  in  Omaha, 
(Nebr.),  I  chanced  seeing  my  old  boss,  Justus  Craem- 
er  (who  never  misses  a  national  convention)  and  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  time  that  he  and  his  co-partner, 
the  late  “Bill”  Hart,  had  decided  to  go  on  week-end 
vacations  at  the  same  time,  leaving  only  the  printers 
in  charge  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  edition.  Orange, 
in  those  early  days,  was  a  comparatively  small  place 
for  a  daily,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  enuf  front-page 
material  that  day.  The  workers  in  the  back  room 


held  a  consultation  and  decided  to  use  a  patent  medi¬ 
cine  “reader”  as  a  filler,  and  the  title  of  the  story 
was,  “She  Gave  Up  Hope.”  Craemer  got  a  good  laugh 
out  of  this  true  story  and  went  on  to  head  the  N.  E,  A., 
later  serving  on  its  Board  of  Directors. 

We  gained  more  valuable  experience  on  a  “com¬ 
bination  job”  on  the  daily  Post  at  Idaho  Falls,  Ida. 
The  stunt  or  stint,  was  to  work  outside  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  gathering  up  news  and  advertisements,  setting 
the  “ads”  and  making  up  the  4-page  paper  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Post  is  now  one  of  the  largest  papers 
in  southeastern  part  of  the  Gem  state. 

Returning  to  the  Cornhusker  state,  gained  “week¬ 
ly”  experience  on  such  standard  papers  as  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Standard,  Lexington  Pioneer,  and  then  on  to 
the  Telegram  at  Torrington,  Wyo.  The  Telegram,  by 
the  way,  was  the  first  paper  in  the  Cowboy  state  to 
install  an  Intertype  typesetting  machine. 


After  a  season  playing  ball  in  a  Class  D  league, 
we  returned  to  the  more  important  “game”  of  news- 
papering,  taking  charge  of  the  Shickley  (Nebr.) 
Herald,  a  small-town  paper  in  Fillmore  county,  which 
was  owned  by  the  late  Frank  Skipton.  It  was  here 
that  Mrs.  Hungerford,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the 
little  woman”,  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Art  Preservative,  as  well  as  learning  about  type 
lice.  As  I  had  been  called  to  the  county  seat,  Geneva, 
one  afternoon,  the  little  woman,  a  bride  of  a  few 
weeks,  decided  to  while  away  the  hours  by  teaching 
herself  how  to  set  type.  And  she  has  been  at  it  most 
of  the  time  ever  since! 


With  the  coming  of  Spring,  we  answered  the  call 
of  “itching  feet”  and  decided  to  get  into  a  county  seat 
shop.  Se  we  trekked  a  few  counties  west  to  the  capital 
ot  Kearney  county — Minden.  The  News  was  owned  by 
Miss  Florence  E,  Reynolds,  who  was  a  capable  writer 
and  an  efficient  businesswoman,  having  graduated 
from  the  ranks  of  a  small  paper,  which  she  had 
published  at  nearby  Axtell.  Miss  Rejmolds  later  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Brighton,  (Colo.)  Blade  and  is  now 
librarian  for  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.  As  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  shop,  it  was  my  task  to  act  as  editor 
during  absence  of  the  “boss.”  And  it  was  on  such  an 
occasion,  during  early  days  of  World  War  I,  when 
I  learned  to  appreciate  the  scope  and  service  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  the  nation-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  which  supplies  printed  service,  plates,  inks,  etc., 
for  a  good  many  papers,  large  and  small.  The  sheriff 
of  the  county  came  in  and  requested  that  the  draft 
law  be  published  in  full  that  week.  With  the  boss  off 
the  job,  time  running  short,  and  only  limited  amount 
of  type  available — it  was  before  the  News  installed  a 
linotype — I  tried  to  explain  to  “the  law”  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  was  to  comply  with  the  request.  He  wasn’t 
exactly  satisfied  with  my  explanation,  as  he  had  his 
orders.  While  mulling  over  the  problem,  I  happened 
to  open  the  package  of  printed  service  for  that  issue 
and  there  was  the  draft  regulations,  nicely  printed 
in  full  on  one  of  the  all-ready  printed  pages.  I  have 
used  W.  N.  U.  service  ever  since,  and  they  seem  to 
have  all  the  answers  to  the  difficult  questions. 
After  a  slight  interruption  occasioned  by  the  War, 
we  decided  to  embark  “ALOA^G  THE  PROUTY 
TRAILP 
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“ALONG  THE  PROUTY  TRAIL” 


Accompanied  by  the  Missus  and  our  30-months-old 
daughter,  “we”  stepped  off  the  yellow  colored  cars 
of'  the  Northwestern  passenger  at  the  little  station 
of  Leeline  as  the  mid-winter  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
west.  The  accommodating  agent  thumbed  us  toward 
the  village  hotel,  and  it  was  a  real  hotel,  with  brass 
beds  and  honest-to-goodness  food. 

After  many  years  of  journeying  in  small  and  large 
shops  as  carrier  boy,  “devil”  and  compositor  and  on 
up  to  the  honorary  title  of  mechanical  superintendent, 
we  had  decided  to  put  Editor  and  Publisher  after  our 
name  on  a  country  weekly. 

Leeline  was  not  the  real  name  of  our  first  venture 
in  journalism,  but  the  Lees  were  more  numerous  than 
any  other  family  in  the  community  of  100  people. 

The  man  who  had  operated  the  plant  had  left,  so  we 

* 

had  no  trouble  in  making  a  deal  with  the  owner.  The 
only  hitch  came  when  the  one  having  charge  of  the 
sale  failed  to  locate  the  “brayer”  or  large  roller  with 
which  the  substitute  for  the  George  Washington  press 
was  inked.  We  finally  found  it,  under  a  goods  box,  and 
the  “deal”  was  closed.  The  plant  had  been  thru  a 
fire,  and  even  some  of  the  old  type  was  warped.  We 
soon  found  out  that  the  only  way  we  could  do  any 
printing  on  the  jobber  was  to  replace  the  old  rollers 
.  .  .  But  the  building  wasn’t  bad  and  the  living  rooms 
in  the  rear  were  cozy,  so  we  got  along.  The  6  places 
of  business,  including  the  bank  and  hotel,  advertised, 
and  as  we  were  located  in  the  “final  proof”  country 
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of  Wyoming,  the  legal  notices  helped  maintain  the 
newspaper. 

Mild  weather,  with  threats  of  storms  which  did 
not  quite  materialize,  marked-  the  winter  months,  but 
in  April  a  3-day  blizzard  just  about  isolated  us.  The 
daily  train  was  3  days  overdue,  but  our  package  of 
printed  matter  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  finally  arrived 
so  that  we  kept  our  legal  standing  by  not  missing  an 
issue. 

Spring  came  at  last,  but  the  rye  crop  failed  to 
yield  over  5  bushels,  and  no  one  got  rich  in  that  year 
following  the  war.  Altho  most  of  the  people  were 
poor,  they  were  fundamentally  honest.  They  seemed 
to  pay  their  $1.50  for  the  Record,  whether  they  had 
'  money  for  other  near-necessities  or  not. 

The  town  had  its  pet  oil  well,  drilled  by  a  major 
company,  and  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  the  well 
was  a  producer,  occupied  most  of  the  waking  moments 
of  most  everyone.  Wells  were  “coming  in”  daily  in 
a  near-by  proven  field  and  excitement  ran  high  in  our 
county  seat  town  9  miles  away. 

We  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  village  doctor 
(Murpihy),  who  resided  not  in  the  village,  but  20 
miles  from  town  on  a  ranch.  He  was  quite  a  baseball 
fan  and  he  Forded  us  about  30  miles  to  a  country 
ball  game.  We  remembered  the  trip  because  he  was 
smoking  a  pipe  as  he  talked  baseball  and  herded  the 
car  over  the  cow  trail  which  served  as  a  road  to 
Glenville.  The  “little  woman,”  the  baby  daughter,  and 
Mrs.  Murphy  were  sitting  in  the  back  seat  absorbed 
in  conversation.  They  did  not  notice  that  sparks  from 
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the  good  M.D.’s  pipe,  which  he  was  smoking,  burned 
several  holes  in  the  sheer  georgette  blouse  Mrs.  H. 
was  wearing.  We  remember  the  trip  for  another  good 
reason:  I  was  delegated  to  open  and  close  the  20  or 
more  cattle  gates  on  the  trip,  and  made  fairly  good 
time  on  the  trick  by  the  time  the  jaunt  was  completed. 

Boys  were  returning  from  the  war,  and  all  seemed 
glad  to  get  back  home  and  ride  the  range  once  more 
.  .  .  Leeline  was  primarily  a  cow  town  and  a  number 
of  fair-sized  herds  were  run. 

One  Spring  day,  when  work  at  the  shop  was  slack, 
we  walked  to  Jireh,  3  miles  distant.  Jireh  at  one 
time  was  home  of  a  denominational  school,  and  many 
of  the  professors  and  ministers  remained,  farming 
the  good  earth.  Some  little  “feeling”  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  towns,  in  years  past,  but  by  devoting 
a  section  of  the  Record  to  “Jireh  Jottings”  and  by 
inviting  them  to  visit  and  take  part  in  church  and 
community  gatherings,  this  difficulty  was  soon  elimi¬ 
nated.  By  mid-summer,  preachers  from,  Jireh  were 
filling  the  pulpit  in  the  Leeline  school-church  and 
the  young  people  of  the  towns  were  exchanging  pro¬ 
grams. 

Like  most  towns  Leeline  had  its  road  problems. 
The  road  north  6  miles  from  the  village  to  the  oil 
fields  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the 
community’s  well-being.  So  a  road  meeting  was  ar¬ 
ranged  and  the  6  miles  was  marked  off  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  other  volunteers.  Whether  this  road 
was  finally  built,  we  haven’t  learned,  but  the  little 
band  of  people  really  cooperated  in  working  for  the 
project. 
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And  then  in  the  Fall  came  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  owned  land  near  Leeline  and  who  had  given  up 
his  newspaper  and  had  a  hankering  for  locating  in 
the  West.  So  we  sold  out  and  hit  the  trail  for  good 
old  Nebraska-land,  our  former  home. 

Evil  days  fell  on  the  little  town.  The  bank  closed 
and  the  chain  lumber  yard  pulled  up  stakes,  the  new 
editor  didn’t  click  and  the  little  place  has  practically 
disappeared,  but  we  remember  the  people  for  their 
honesty,  thrift  and  determination — typical  pioneers 
of  the  1910’s,  doing  their  part  in  the  winning  of  the 
West. 


IN  CORNHUSKER  LAND 

As  we  rolled  eastward  over  the  “Q”  route,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  stop  at  a  town  where  I  had  formerly  worked 
and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up.  The  second  day 
a  phone  call  came  from  Shubert,  where  the  lessee  of 
the  village  paper  wanted  to  return  to  the  “city”,  and 
in  a  few  days  we  were  back  in  the  harness  and  oper¬ 
ating  a  newspaper  that  was  as  old  as  we  were.  The 
post  war  boom  was  still  on  and  we  bought  a  little 
white  house  on  the  corner  and  thought  we  were  ready 
to  settle  down. 

Business  was  goodi  and  our  first  Christmas  edition 
was  12  pages,  printed  2  pages  at  a  time  on  the  old 
Prouty,  (without  benefit  of  electric)  or  any  other 
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power  except  “hand”.  The  plant  was  somewhat  better 
than  at  Leeline,  as  the  St.  Joseph  printer-editor  who 
preceded  us,  had  “junked”  all  the  old  type  and  re¬ 
placed  with  up-to-date  materials.  The  little  7x11 
jobber  was  easy  to  treadle  and  we  were  in  a  sort  of 
7th  heaven.  Shubert  was  a  little  town,  in  the  center 
of  the  Nebraska  apple  industry:  it  had  its  cider  mill 
and  later  a  barrel  factory.  We  always  liked  apples 
and  we  seemed  to  fit  in  with  the  general  scheme  of 
things. 

But  the  following  February  the  post-war  crash  hit 
and  $1.50  corn,  on  which  “conservative”  bankers  had 
loaned  75c,  dropped  to  23c.  And  for  the  next  2  or  3 
years  there  were  slim  pickins  for  the  farmer,  the 
banker,  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the  newspaper  man. 

At  Shubert  we  looked  over  the  genuine  Prouty 
(grasshopper)  press.  It  had  served  for  many  years 
in  the  office  of  The  Vidette  at  Crete,  Nebr.,  and  it 
had  the  reputation  of  having  killed  2  men,  struck 
by  the  grasshopper’s  “wings”.  Gasoline  power  was 
attached,  but  the  gas  engine  refused  to  run  when 
wanted,  so  we  peddled  the  engine  and  reverted  to 
a  crank  and  man-power.  It  was  good  exercise  but 
about  50  copies  was  about  all  one  person  wanted  to 
turn  out  without  a  rest.  Then  the  feeder  of  the  press 
would  take  his  “turn”.  It  was  a  great  life.  Some¬ 
times  the  village  doctor  would  drop  in  and  take  to 
reducing  by  this  “turning”  method  and  sometimes  the 
ball  club  (The  Serenaders)  would  help  out,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  had  a  Thursday  afternoon  game  on  at 
Rockport,  (Mo.)  or  maybe  Pawnee  City,  (Nebr.) 
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As  our  7x11  jobber  was  too  small  to  “take”  the 
large  sale  bills  which  were  in  vogue  during  the  after- 
the-war  period,,  we  printed  the  sale  bills  on  the  Prouty 
and  did  a  fairly  good  job;  if  the  customer  wasn’t 
too  particular  about  the  margins,  the  job  was  always 
satisfactory. 

Shubert  had  a  lot  of  community  spirit  and  decided 
to  convert  an  unused  church  building  into  a  com¬ 
munity  hall.  Volunteers  dug  out  a  basement,  where 
a  furnace  and  kitchenette  were  installed.  A  stage 
was  built  on  the  back  of  the  building  and  home  talent 
plays  were  staged  there  as  well  as  by  an  occasional 
traveling  troupe  and  lyceum  “artists.”  We  took  “cash” 
one  night  at  a  show  put  on  by  the  Puller  Concert  Co. 
of  colored  performers.  It  was  a  good  show  and  I  got 
a  per  cent  of  the  “take”  for  selling  tickets.  As  our 
daughters  were  getting  on  in  years  (2  and  6)  I  could 
use  the  extra  money. 

Shubert’s  one  church  got  too  small  to  hold  the 
people  who  wanted  to  attend  the  funerals,  so  it  was 
remodeled  and  the  week  before  the  dedication,  we 
donated  a  page  in  our  Citizen,  calling  attention  to  the 
event  and  the  need  for  funds  to  complete  the  im¬ 
provement.  The  pastor,  J.  Tilden  Sapp,  took  occasion 
to  acknowledge  the  space  donation  in  his  sermon, 
which  gave  us  a  lift  and  ample  thanks,  too. 

One  of  the  big  events  of  late  summer  was  the 
picnic,  a  2-day  celebration  of  oratory,  music,  ball 
games  and  dancing  in  addition  to  the  “free  attrac¬ 
tions.”  It  was  also  a  busy  time  for  the  editor,  as 
there  were  programs  and  bills  to  be  printed,  enter¬ 
tainments  to  be  lined  up,  and  the  details.  One  year 
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W(f  more  than  “doubled  in  brass”  as  we  put  out  the 
Citizen  in  the  morning,  played  on  the  hall  team  in  the 
afternoon  and  sang  a  solo  on  the  platform  program  at 
night.  Ex-governor  Arthur  Weaver  (of  Palls  City) 
spoke  on  the  program,  and  kidded  us  a  little.  He 
told  the  old  but  good  story  of  the  printer  who  was 
having  so  much  trouble:  His  advertising  dwindled, 
his  subscribers  “stopped,”  his  wife  ran  away  and  his 
house  burned  down.  They  asked  him  why  he  didn’t 
just  quit — there  was  no  law  forcing  him  to  continue. 
The  printer  replied,  “I’m  just  sticking  around  to  see 
what  in  h  11  is  goin’  to  happen  next.” 

But  we  didn’t  have  it  so  bad.  The  “first  depres¬ 
sion”  was  on,  but  the  old  fashioned  habit  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  bringing  something  extra  to  the  publisher 
when  they  paid  their  subscriptions,  prevailed.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  an  apple  or  2,  sometimes  apple  cider  or 
apple  butter;  perhaps  a  choice  spare-rib  or  somepin’. 
Anyway,  it  was  a  good  idea. 

*  Altho  we  did  quite  a  bit  of  printing,  a  good  deal  of 

the  banks’  work  went  toi  a  mail  order  outfit  down  in 
Kansas.  But  one  day  one  of  the  2  banks,  which 
Shubert  boasted  of  in  those  days,  ran  out  of  notes. 
And  did  they  make  a  bee-line  across  the  street  to 
the  Citizen  office  for  prompt  and  satisfactory  service! 
They  didn’t  even  ask  the  price!  Since  then,  we’ve  often 
tho’t  that  if  a  local  printery  is  good  enough  to 
handle  “emergency”  printing,  they  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  bid  on  work  at  other  times. 

Shubert  had  its  “lot  sale”  and  learned  a  “lot” 
about  highi-pressure  salesmanship.  The  promoters 
hired  a  band,  fed  the  people,  and  ran  the  price  of  a 
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new  addition  up  to  a  new  high  by  methods  ala  So. 
Calif.  We  all  fell  for  it.  I  hot  a  lot,  too,  hut  got  out 
of  it  by  paying  $10  for  the  privilege  of  “backing  out.” 
But  they  were  good  advertisers  and  let  me  print  their 
cardboard  window  cards,  so  I  didn’t  lose  anything 
on  the  deal — ^and  learned  a  lot  about  showmanship. 

At  Shubert  home  talent  plays  kept  things  reason¬ 
ably  lively  in  the  winter  time.  The  plays  were  always 
well  coached  and  there  never  was  a  lack  of  acting 
talent.  Most  of  them  were  “benefits,”  either  for  the 
P  T.  A.  or  the  Library  fundi — or  even  for  the  baseball 
club.  (The  Serenaders  hired  and  paid  their  pitcher.) 
These  plays  did  about  as  much  as  anything  to  keep 
up  that  community  spirit  which  in  later  years  was 
called  morale. 

Your  “scribe”  remembers  one  play  he  was  in, 
essaying  the  role  of  a  hick  “deteckertive.”  In  a  mix 
up  with  the  “heavy”  his  wig  came  off,  which  provided 
plenty  of  belly-laughs  in  the  wrong  place. 

In  another  play  he  took  part  as  top  tenor  in  a  quar¬ 
tet  which  sang  between  acts — and  forgot  to  take  off 
the  make-up.  As  the  faces  of  the  other  members  of 
the  queer  quartet  were  en  natural,  the  balance  wasn’t 
too  good.  But  fortunately  local  audiences  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  finesse  in  their  amateur  theatricals! 

Once  in  awhile  something  amusing  happens,  even 
in  a  printing  office:  We  had  printed  a  set  of  sale 
bills  on  the  Prouty,  commonly  called  the  “Grass 
Hopper”  press,  and  the  imprint  of  the  large  bill 
was  plainly  visible  on  the  new  tympan  on  the 
cylinder  of  the  press.  Our  little  daughter,  aged  3,  took 
one  look  at  the  bill,  illustrated  by  a  large  “cut”  of  a 
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cow,  and  ran  the  one  block  to  our  home  and  said, 
“Mama,  come  quick,  daddy’s  got  a  cow  on  the  print¬ 
ing  press.” 

About  the  only  time  the  village  scribe  gets  to 
take  it  easy  is  at  the  last-day-of-school  picnic.  The 
“little  woman”  may  furnish  her  part  of  the  lunch, 
and  probably  gets  in  on  setting  the  rustic  table, 
but  the  chief  himself  confines  his  activities  to  getting 
ouside  of  the  chicken,  cake  and  ice  cream  which 
closes  the  school  in  the  only  way  it  should  be  closed. 

The  fraternal  spirit  was  strong  in  “our  town.”  The 
Odd  Fellows  were  active  and  all  went  to  “Camp”  at 
their  county  seat.  The  Degree  of  Honor  was  also 
functioning  and  the  Woodmen  were  still  cutting  up. 

We’ll  always  have  a  warm  place  in  our  heart  for 
the  ladies  of  the  Degree  of  Honor.  When  our  elder 
daughter  (age  6)  was  stricken  with  pneumonia,  fol¬ 
lowing  measles,  and  with  the  “little  woman”  and  baby 
sister  also  ill  of  the  measles,  the  D.  of  H.  would  send 
2  of  their  members  to  our  home  every  nite  during 
the  emergency  and  they  would  stay  until  past  the 
mid-nite  hour.  The  “watch”  from  then  on  until  sun¬ 
rise  was  my  job  for  18  nites.  I  would  always  go  out 
and  look  at  the  sunrise  and  maybe  the  sun  didn’t 
look  good!  After  the  crisis  was  over,  I  slept  for  36 
hours  and  haven’t  really  caught  up  on  my  sleep  yet. 
The  kindly  generosity  of  the  Shubert  people  was 
also  demonstrated  in  another  tangible  way.  Every  day 
from  1  to  2  pies  would  be  brot  in,  sometimes  oatmeal 
cookies,  and  our  good  doctor  (who  farmed  on  the 
side)  contributed  some  fresh  meat  from  his  barrows. 

We  were  never  without  plenty  of  food — and 
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somehiow  we  never  gave  up  nor  lost  Hope.  The  3 
patients  recovered  and  by  March  1  we  were  ready 
for  Spring  and  renewed  Faith. 

Shubert  was  pretty  crazy  about  its  baseball  club 
and  backed  them  up,  win  or  lose.  In  “Diamond  Dust,” 
we  recall  some  of  the  games  that  were  outstanding  in 
a  5-year  stretch  that  saw  practically  the  same  team 
perform.  It  was  the  team-work,  plus  the  loyalty  of 
the  paid  customers  that  made  the  Serenaders  the  out¬ 
standing  club  in  southeast  Nebraska.  The  club  had 
hitting  power,  speed  on  the  paths  and  a  dependable 
battery,  also  defensive  strength.  But  it  was  team¬ 
work  and  knowing  just  what  the  players  could  and 
would  do  under  certain  circumstances  that  put  coins 
in  the  right  column. 

We  had  a  little  luck  in  mixing  baseball  and  poli¬ 
tics.  Served  on  the  election  board  as  clerk  one  Tues¬ 
day  (day  &  nite)  and  it  was  just  the  right  job,  as  a 
“turned”  ankle  sustained  in  the  ball  game  the  preced¬ 
ing  Sunday  was  beginning  to  give  trouble  and  the 
indicated  treatment  was  to  sit  down. 

We  got  our  paper  out  early  one  day  in  order  to 
play  ball  over  at  Tarkio,  Mo. — about  40  miles  away. 
Our  manager  promised  us  $5  if  we  would  play.  Had  a 
good  game.  McClary  (of  Auburn,  Nebr.)  was  lead  off 
man  that  day  and  bunted  safely  in  1st  round.  I 
batted  second  and  hit  a  slow  roller  to  the  pitcher. 
He  turned  to  throw  to  2nd  but  the  fleet  McClary  was 
already  on  the  keystone  bag.  Then  he  started  to 
throw  to  1st  base  and  I  was  already  there.  But  Tarkio, 
with  several  United  Presbyterian  college  players  on 
the  nine,  had  too  much  “on  the  ball”  for  us  and  we 
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lost  the  contest.  I  don’t  remember  ever  collecting  the 
V  spot — 'but  we  had  lots  of  fun,  ferrying  across  the 
wide  and  muddy  Missouri  in  Noah’s  ferry.  Our  second 
baseman  always  got  the  jitters  in  crossing  the  river.  I 
was  always  too  scared  to  really  be  afraid. 

And  then  along  came  a  Chicago  printer  who 
wanted  to  buy  the  Citizen  and  we  let  him  have  it. 
We  thot  it  would  be  easy  to  get  re-located,  and  did 
not  take  the  sage  advice  of  the  beloved  Ole  Buck 
(deceased)  who  advised  us  to  stay  where  we  were. 
After  a  week  or  two  of  “loafing”  we  caught  on  with 
the  Democrat  at  Weeping  River,  as  combination  man 
chasing  up  news  and  setting  ad  vs.  and  doing  job 
printing  when  not  otherwise  engaged. 

Weeping  River  had  a  pet  hobby.  It  was  their 
library.  It  was  housed  in  a  stone  church  building. 
They  had  a  regular  (hired)  librarian  and  they  made 
it  go  by  using  Ladies  Aid  methods:  Suppers,  plays 
benefits.  The  town  with  the  sad  name  was  also 
proud  of  their  municipal  band  and  they  supported  well 
their  county  fair.  Being  sandwiched  in  between 
Nebraska’s  two  largest  cities  prevented  it  from  being 
a  large  trading  center.  People  just  naturally  liked  to 
go  to  “the  city”  to  buy. 

The  owner  of  the  Democrat,  Charley  Seely,  also 
owned  the  village  paper  at  Rising  Sun  and  as  he 
really  didn’t  need  me  at  Weeping  River  he  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  “buy  in’’  the  Butler  county  sheet. 
Four  other  editors  had  failed  to  make  the  grade  at 
Rising  Sun,  but  I  fooled  ’em  and  stayed  with  the 
proposition  until  I  sold  it  4  years  later. 
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Had  a  bad  “break”  the  1st  week.  Was  obliged  to 
move  the  plant,  including  the  Model  Z  Intertype  the 
week  of  Jan.  1.  Altho  we  were  “on  the  Prouty  Trail,” 
the  news-press  was  a  Standard  Babcock,  printing  2 
pages  at  a  time.  It  had  been  moved  around  3  or  4 
times,  but  it  did  fairly  good  work,  as  did  the  10  x  15 
jobber.  Both  were  run  by  electric  motors  so  it  was  a 
“step  up”  for  us  along  the  trail. 

The  former  lessee  collected  most  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  money,  some  of  it  after  he  was  “out,”  but 
we  got  in  some  money  by  staging  a  birthday  party 
on  our  natal  day,  Jan.  25.  We  gave  a  package  of 
printed  (name  blank)  envelopes  with  each  1-year 
subscription.  Over  75  of  our  450  subscribers  came  in 
that  day.  We  had  a  1-page  sale  bill  on  the  Babcock 
that  day,  and  were  we  glad  to  be  interrupted  75 
times.  The  answer  is  yes.  After  we  got  home,  the 
payer-uppers  started  coming  to  the  house.  It  was  a 
real  celebration. 

Rising  Sun’s  pet  hobby  was  4-H  club  work,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  beef-calf  division  for  boys.  One  year  we 
engineered  a  little  achievement  day  program.  We 
got  the  boys  to  bring  in  their  black  (Angus)  calves 
to  the  city  park,  “showing”  them  until  time  for  the 
afternoon  train  to  take  them  to  Lincoln  to  the  State 
Pair.  Director  Brokaw  of  the  Extension  Service  of 
University  of  Nebraska  was  the  guest  speaker  and 
the  good  old  Union  Pacific  had  a  representative  out 
of  Omaha.  He  said  the  program  was  OK  by  him  and 
and  he  wasn’t  going  to  spoil  it  by  doing  any  talking. 
In  the  evening  a  musical  program  was  held  in  the 
park.  We  got  a  singer  from  the  county  seat,  David 
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City,  (not  Ruth  Etting),  hut  a  lass  who  was  just  as 
attractive  and  who  could  also  warble.  She  sang  simple 
folk  songs,  including  “Come  to  the  Fair.”  The  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  paid  for  her  appearance,  which 
was  the  only  “expense”  on  the  entire  program.  The 
ball  game  (described  in  detail  in  “Diamond  Dust”) 
drew  a  $300  gate — and  the  gate  was  2  miles  away 
from  the  municipal  park. 

Another  little  program  that  just  about  blocked 
traffic  (it  stopped)  the  picture  show  temporarily) 
was  the  appearance  of  the  nearby  Columbus  Drum 
&  Bugle  Corps  in  an  exhibition  drill.  The  idea,  origin¬ 
ated  with  a  veteran  business  man  of  Rising  Sun.  We 
just  promoted  the  idea.  We  alsoi  added  a  home-talent 
touch  by  having  our  male  quartet  and  other  talented 
singers  appear  on  a  platform  program,  and  the  guest 
speakers  were  prominent  Columbus  businessmen  and 
boosters.  Old  Dr.  Downing  (deceased)  presided  at 
the  program  and  was  as  tickled  as  if  he  were  officiat¬ 
ing  at  a  blessed  event.  The  M.  D.  did  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  ye  ed  was  the  daddy  of  the  com¬ 
munity-wide  program,  which  drew  people  from  both 
sides  of  the  U.  P.  track,  which  cuts  the  town  in 
twain. 

A  little  bit  of  news  “scooping”  was  indulged  in  by 
the  Rising  Sun  “owner  &  publisher”  one  “Fair”  day. 
Attending  the  farmers’  state-wide  show  in  Lincoln, 
he  noticed  a  photographer  on  the  exposition  grounds 
developing  a  film,  which  he  recognized  as  one  of 
“local”  interest.  It  showed  the  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Angus  calf  with  its  proud  4-H  club  owner.  He 
hot  a  print  on  the  spot  and  hurried  to  the  exit  gate 
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and  had  a  “cut”  made  of  the  photo.  This  was  on 
Wednesday  and  the  cut  appeared  in  the  Thursday 
edition  of  the  Telegraph,  along  with  the  “story.”  The 
daily  papers  at  Lincoln  did  not  print  the  4-H  winners’ 
pictures  until  the  following  Sunday. 

The  “scoop,”  however,  was  not  a  financial  success. 
The  well-to-do  father  of  the  winning  lad  hot  only  2 
papers  of  the  Telegraph  and  they  were  not  regular 
subscribers  of  their  home  town  paper. 

Reader  reaction  cannot  be  foretold.  Noticing  a  wed¬ 
ding  story  in  a  Lincoln  daily  in  which  a  former 
Rising  Sun  girl  (her  name  was  Rising,  too)  was 
the  important  principal,  we  thot  it  would  be  well  to 
run  the  story,  with  accompanying  photo.  The  daily 
sent  us  the  “cut”  without  overcharging  us.  We  mailed 
a  copy  to  the  groom,  way  out  in  Yuma,  Colorado. 
Greatly  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure,  we  received  a 
new  subscription  and  an  order  for  50  copies  of  the 
issue  with  the  important  story.  So,  one  never  knows, 
does  one? 

Editors  generally  do  their  share  in  the  life  and 
death  of  their  community.  As  a  lodge  member,  we 
answered  the  call  of  duty  and  kept  the  long  nite  vigil, 
alone,  when  one  of  a  member’s  family  was  called 
Home.  The  next  day  was  press  day,  also  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  How  to  get  the  paper  “out”  on  time  and 
also  attend  the  services  was  a  problem,  but  it  was 
accomplished  and  with  no  regrets. 

Singing  in  a  quartet  at  funerals  was  one  of  the 
duties  that  claimed!  some  time  of  the  busy  editor. 
It  was  go  to  work,  come  home  and  change  clothes. 
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then  change  clothes  and  then  back  to  work,  as 
these  one-man  newspaper  shops  mean  “one  man.” 

But  the  lot  of  the  Prouty  trail  publisher  was  not  so 
bad.  There  was  always  “time  out”  to  go  to  the  Chau- 
tauquas,  the  hi  school  football  games,  and  we  don’t 
remembejr  missing!  an)y  of  the  haseball  gam^s, 
whether  they  were  played  on  Sunday  or  Thursday. 

Being  a  volunteer  fireman  also  kept  the  printer 
on  his  toes,  but  we  almost  always  managed  to  miss 
the  fire-truck  when  it  went  by.  And  not  having  a 
car,  the  fire  was  generally  all  out  and  all  over  by 
the  time  the  reporter  got  to  the  scene. 

The  “Telegraph”  at  Rising*  Sun  was  getting  on  in 
years  and  when  the  half  century  mark  approached, 
we  decided  to  put  out  a  Golden  Anniversary  edition. 
We  did  not  commercialize  the  idea,  but  invited  all 
local  businessmen  to  have  “something”  in  the  edition. 
It  was  our  1st  offense  at  a  special  edition,  but  we 
had  “lady  luck”  in  addition  to  the  “little  woman” 
to  help  us.  We  first  wrote  the  manager  of  the  W.N.U. 
at  Lincoln  (the  late  Charles  E.  Verity)  whose  brother 
started  the  Telegraph,  and  who  himself  operated  it 
for  some  time,  to  write  the  history  of  the  paper,  which 
he  ably  did.  Then  we  wrote  our  Congressman  (as  who 
has  not)  and  asked  him  for  an  article  on  the  2nd 
District.  He  complied,  too!  Then  we  wrote  our  good 
friend,  the  then  Governor  Arthur  Weaver,  for  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Nebraska.  Art  Weaver  is  thoro:  He  told  the 
tales  of  the  founding  of  Cornhuskerland  from  the 
early  times  down  to  the  late  “twenties.”  We  almost 
ran  out  of  10-point,  (our  Intertype  was  idle).  Then 
we  had  a  4th  special  article  by  the  then  District 
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Judge,  whose  name  escapes  me.  Each  businessman, 
as  well  as  the  2  churches,  school  and  local  institutions, 
was  given  a  mention.  It  was  “straight-away  newspaper 
writing,  with  no  hyperbole,”  as  one  David  City 
editor  expressed  it.  The  special  clicked.  On©  business¬ 
man’s  helper  came  in  and  said  he  hadn’t  realized  that 
the  town  had  an  editor  in  its  midst. 

However,  it  was  a  mixed  blessing.  The  little 
Green  eyed  Monster,  (jealousy)  crept  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  editor’s  popularity  began  to  wane.  They 
got  a  pool  hall  man  to  take  his  place  as  manager  of 
the  ball  club,  the  church  (where  he  had  sung  in 
the  quartet  at  funerals)  and  other  occasions,  forgot 
to  back  him  up  when  he  took  the  moral  side  of  a 
moral  issue.  The  school  board  turned  thumbs  down 
on  him  because  he  called  attention  to  the  Whizz 
Bang  type  of  magazines  in  the  school  library.  The 
old  “boycott”  was  on,  so  ye  ed  decided  to  get  along 
on  “The  Prouty  Trail.”  He  sold  out  for  cash,  paid  off 
the  mortgage,  and  had  some  money  left.  But  it  was 
hard  to  get  a  good  location.  Good  mid-west  weeklies 
are  not  always  for  sale,  except  at  a  high  price. 

A  desire  to  return  to  good  old  s.  e.  Nebraska 
(where  crops  never  fail,  they  said)  prompted  him  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  run-down  weekly  at  Durbar. 
We  got  the  broken-down  jobber  repaired,  put  in  new 
types  and  a  press  very  similar  to  a  Prouty — improved, 
they  called  it;  but  it  was  misnamed.  Give  us  the  old 
“grasshopper”  every  time.  The  press  was  erected 
by  two  experts  (?)  from  Omaha,  but  it  never  did 
click;  altho  we  had  several  press  doctors  work  on  it. 
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The  people  seemed  to  like  the  change  of  scribblers. 
We  re-ran  a  story  we  hadi  written  for  the  Telepragh 
about  the  “Greatness  of  Nebraska,”  and  the  great  and 
only  News-Press  of  Nebraska  City  ran  it  in  their 
outstanding  daily. 

Other  “exchanges”  commented  favorably  on  the 
face-lifting  of  the  “Gazette,”  and  we  thot  we  were 
“set.”  But  the  1929  crash  was  still  crashing,  crops 
failed  for  the  first  time  in  40  years  in<  1930,  and  the 
business  just  wasn’t  there.  The  bank  liquidated,  the 
“big”  store  sold  out,  and  so  did  we,  or  thot  we  did. 

We  took  a  substantial  down  payment  on  the 
“Gazette”  and  2  perfectly  innocent-looking  notes,  and 
hiked  500  miles  west  “Along  the  Prouty  Trail.”  We 
sold  the  No.  1  linotype  from  the  old  plant,  so  did 
not  lose  too  much  on  the  deal. 

Durbar  had  been  a  hustling  little  town,  beautifully 
located  in  a  wonderful,  pastoral  setting.  But  the  2 
bankers  got  too  ambitious.  One  ended  in  prison;  ill 
health  caused  the  other  to  “end  it  all.”  The  town 
suffered  and  finally  fell  to  pieces.  The  “Gazette,”  after 
several  lessees  had  failed  to  produce,  finally  was 
knocked  down  to  a  junk  man  for  taxes.  Ye  ed  was 
amused,  but  almost  wanted  to  swear,  when  a  recent 
dispatch  in  a  neighboring  paper  stated  that  the 
editor  who  preceded  this  writer  was  the  only  man 
who  had  made  a  “success”  of  the  “Gazette.”  The  man 
from  whom  I  purchased  the  paper  had  a  permanent 
mortgage  on  it;  his  home  was  given  to  him  by  his 
father;  and  he  boastfully  prided  himself  on  the  fact 
that  he  made  his  living  making  and  selling  contra¬ 
band  “likker.”  At  that,  he  was  a  pretty  square 
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shooter,  and  had  the  “low-down”  on  the  community, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  the  banker  nor  the  candle-stick- 
maker. 


“THE  PROUTY  TRAIL  LEADS  WEST” 

The  Prouty  Trail  leads  West.  And  believe  it  or 
not,  when  we  saw  the  “stop  cylinder”  press  in  the 
“Pioneer”  shop  at  Pedro,  Colo.,  we  almost  stopped 
the  deal  that  was  cookin’.  But  it  was  demonstrated 
to  us  that  the  press  wouldn’t  exactly  stop;  the  12  x  18 
jobber,  tho”  old,  looked  good,  so  we  again  went  into 
business. 

The  first  week,  advertising  (on  6  pages)  ran  over 
$150,  and  we  thot  we  had  hit  pay  dirt.  But  it  was  a 
Fool’s  Paradise,  as  the  county  commissioners  failed 
to  designate  the  Pioneer  as  one  to  receive  the  ’32 
election  legal  notices,  and  the  Wonderful  (?)  county 
committee  of  the  triple  A  eliminated  us  on  the 
“wheat”  legals,  and  on  top  of  that  the  local  “First 
National”  failed  to  open  its  doors  one  early  day  in 
September  of  '32.  As  it  was  a  liberal  advertiser  and 
patron  of  our  job  printing  department,  the  blow  was 
heavy.  But  we  only  had  $8  on  deposit,  so  we  recovered, 
altho  the  bank  took  2  or  3  places  of  business  with  it. 
The  depressing  ’30’s  were  embellished  with  drouth, 
dust  storms  and  the  resulting  crop  failures. 

The  year  1933  was  more  than  just  another  depres¬ 
sion  year.  Our  2  daughters  graduated  from  school — 
one  from  hi  and  the  other  was  promoted  into  high 
school.  It  meant  2  graduation  dresses,  presents  and 
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other  “trimmings.”  The  only  place  where  we  had  the 
bulge  on  the  other  parents  of  grads  was  the  fact  that 
we  could  take  off  our  discount  on  the  graduation 
cards  and  announcements  which  we  had  printed. 

When  job  printing  slacked  up  we  generally  whip¬ 
ped  up  an  idea  to  sell.  We  generally  got  up  a  baseball 
schedule  card  to  place  in  store  windows  for  the 
duration  of  the  season.  With  advs.  on  all  sides  of 
the  schedule,  the  “job”  makes  a  good  half  page  “extra” 
adv.  for  most  any  one’s  newspaper. 

The  score  card  for  baseball’s  “big”  games  is  not 
so  bad  in  producing  revenue,  but  as  one  traveling 
type  salesman  said  to  us,  “You  have  to  like  to  work 
to  get  one  out.”  When  more  than  one  game  is  played, 
tho’,  the  work  isn’t  so  bad,  as  the  pitcher’s  name 
and  date  of  the  contest  is  about  the  only  change  from 
the  original  job.  We  printed  advertising  score  cards 
for  the  big  games  in  the  nearby  town  of  Sidney  in 
1933  and  distributed  them  free  to  the  fans,  giving 
them  a  pencil  so  they  would  be  sure  to  save  the  cards 
and  really  keep  score.  It  made  a  “hit”  with  the  ad^- 
vertisers,  too,  who  were  not  held  up  on  the  price  of  the 
spaces. 

By  getting  an  advertiser  or  2  to  run  their  an¬ 
nouncements  at  top  or  bottom  (or  on  the  side)  of 
house  programs  insures  the  fact  that  printed  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  used — ^and  the  advertiser  pays  the 
freight. 

When  all  other  methods  fail,  the  use  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  such  as  the  recent  “United  United 
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States”  series,  is  a  sure-fire  winner  for  the  Prouty 
trail  blazer. 

Probably  the  most  uncultivated  of  all  the  revenue- 
producing  fields  is  the  classified  column  or  page. 
We  think  the  rate  per  word  plan  is  to  be  preferred 
over  the  line  rate.  Penny-a-word  adlets  are  easy  to 
figure  and  easy  to  sell.  We  must  confess,  tho,  that  in 
all  our  Prouty-style  newspaper  enterprises  we  were 
never  able  to  “work  up”  a  real  want-ad  column.  But 
the  little  ads.  do  count  up,  and  the  small  advertisers 
of  today  may  be  the  big  advertisers  of  tomorrow. 

Many  newspapers  fall  down  in  failing  to'  publicize 
their  own  business.  What  is  okeh  for  the  Goose  should 
be  good  for  the  Chief.  It  can’t  do  any  harm  to  toot 
your  own  tooter. 

Patience,  and  still  more  patience,  is  a  pre-requisite 
oi  succeeding  along  the  Prouty  as  well  as  the  Miehle 
trails.  The  irate  subscriber  and  the  twice  irate  ad¬ 
vertiser  must  be  subdued  without  resorting  to  Marquis 
of  Queensbury  rules.  It  was  a  lesson  hard  for  us 
to  learn.  We  have  “killed”  many  a  prospective  patron 
with  the  wrong  word  or  the  not-to-be-forgotten  frown. 

Learning  to  play  is  not  always  easy,  either,  for 
the  harassed  editor.  But  it  pays.  We  never  had  so 
much  fun  as  we  had  at  the  lowa-Nebraska  editors’ 
summer  outing  in  Omaha  (best  town  you  ever  saw), 
and  at  the  N.  E.  A.  meet  in  Omaha  (again)  in  1926, 
when  the  elite  of  the  nation’s  scribblers  ran  their 
pencils  thru  their  hair,  if  any,  and  took  over  the 
Fontenell©  hotel  for  3  days. 

One  of  the  many  things  we  learned  at  editorial 
conventions  was  that  the  “big  shot”  sitting  next 
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to  you  has  his  problems  and  is  just  as  concerned  about 
meeting  his  Saturday  nite  payroll  as  you  are  in 
keeping  off  the  wholesalers’  COD  lists. 

With  the  depressing  thirties  came  a  demand  for 
cheap  printing  at  cheap  prices,  but  there  is  an  in¬ 
tangible  value  about  a  well-printed  job  of  printing 
that  even  a  layman  does  not  overlook.  Large  and 
small  shops  should  strive  to  do  better  work  and  at 
better  prices,  for  it  means  larger  profits  for  the 
printer,  and  satisfaction  to  the  buyer.  Make  every 
job  stand  out  so  that  you  are  proud  to  put  that 
“printed  by  US”  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Altho  the  depression  was  real  for  too  long  a  dura¬ 
tion,  we  attempted  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
people  by  feeding  them  free  entertainmnt.  In  1932 
did  our  part  in  staging  a  successful  4th  of  July  pro¬ 
gram  at  Pedro.  The  weather  was  bad — colder  than  on 
,  the  following  Christmas  Eve.  But  over  1,000  people 
saw  Pedro  defeat  a  rival  town  in  a  2  to  1  ball  game, 
and  many  stayed  for  an  evening  of  oratory  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

We  put  on  a  Washington  (Bicentennial)  program 
at  the  school  house  the  following  summer,  with  a 
candidate  for  Congress  as  guest  speaker.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  program  was  “all  Washington.”  The  writer 
read  a  paper  on  “Washington  as  a  Parmer.”  The  band- 
box  school  auditorium  was  jammed  for  this  free  enter¬ 
tainment,  which  attracted  many  from  the  county-seat, 
26  miles  distant. 

The  next  year,  election  year,  we  promoted  a  free 
picnic,  with  races,  ball  games  (hard  and  soft)  and  a 
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musical  program  at  nite,  followed  by  a  dance.  It 
seemed  to  please,  and  was  repeated  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess  for  several  years. 

Mere  entertainment  was  not  the  principal  extra¬ 
work  of  the  Pioneer,  however.  In  season  and  out,  we 
campaigned  for  the  organization  of  4-H  clubs  in  our 
end  of  the  county.  (After  9  years,  they  were  formed.) 
We  also  “pleaded”  for  more  trees  and  flowers  and 
finally  got  an  ornamental  drinking  fountain  in  po¬ 
sition  after  several  years  of  “agitation.”  An  electric 
clock  advertising  man  came  along  and  sold  6  firms 
“advs.”  on  the  clock,  which  was  built  in  an  arch  over 
the  fountain.  Back  of  the  fountain  is  a  heap  of  natural 
rock,  secured  by  the  Boy  Scouts  after  a  20  mile  hike. 
Farther  in  the  rear  is  the  town’s  free  public  library. 
The  little  beauty  spot  of  a  parklet  is  surrounded  by 
shrubbery,  and  flowers  bloom  in  the  Spring. 

The  Pioneer  also  specializedi  in  special  editions, 
boosting  for  the  County  fair,  its  own  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary  edition,  and  other  special  occasions. 

It  sponsored  and  financed  in  ’39  a  celebration 
marking  the  completion  of  the  oil  surfacing  in  Colo¬ 
rado  of  the  Denver-Black  Hills  highway,  which  covers 
parts  of  the  Centennial  state,  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota.  The  occasion  called  for  a  12-page  number  on 
calendared  paper,  liberally  patronized  by  the  nearby 
county  seats  of  Sterling  and  Sidney  (Nebr.)  The  lead¬ 
ing  article  was  by  a  county  judge  of  the  Big  Bend 
country  in  Texas,  who  was  encouraging  the  building 
of  an  International  highway  from,  Canada  to  Old 
Mexico,  which  would  over-ride  the  present  Denver- 
Black  Hills  route. 
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The  Pioneer  also  issued  a  12-page  souvenir  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  celebration,  with  mandarin-colored 
leatherine  cover  and  inside  pages  in  buff,  printed  with 
brown  ink.  Spaces  surrounding  the  program  were 
sold  in  Greeley,  Fort  Morgan,  as  well  as  Pedro,  Ster¬ 
ling  and  Sidney.  We  had  intended  to  tour  the  entire 
D-BH  Highway  in  securing  advs.  for  this  program, 
but  a  stubborn  attack  of  bronchitis  nipped  that  little 
“vacation”  in  the  bud. 

The  celebration  featured  “Safety”  and  we  had  our 
good  friend  Sam  Neely,  then  director  of  Safety  for 
the  state  of  Colorado,  bring  his  free  picture  show 
along  that  Friday,  the  13th  day  of  October.  Sam 
also  introduced  his  chief,  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
the  honorable  Geo.  B.  Saunders.  Saunders  dedicated 
the  pure  water  drinking  fountain,  the  Sidney  hi 
school  band  played,  and  all  was  well. 

The  first  event  on  the  day’s  program  was  the 
“surprise”  as  well  as  the  neatest  number  of  the  13- 
units.  It  was  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony,  which,  tho 
unrehearsed  and  almost  ruined  by  the  unexpected 
absence  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  written  and  confirmed  his  appearance,  was 
enacted  with  machine-like  precision. 

As  Boy  scouts  stretched  a  real  silk  (orange 
colored)  ribbon  across  the  Nebraska-Colorado  border¬ 
line,  3  miles  north  of  Pedro,  four  flower  girls  de¬ 
posited  marigolds  along  the  mythical  border.  Then 
came  Queens,  representing  Miss  America,  and  the 
states  and  towns  along  the  D-BH  route,  together  with 
dignitaries  from  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  They  march¬ 
ed  to  the  center  of  the  border,  where  the  ribbon  was 
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slashed,  as  Miss  Colorado  gave  the  following  greet¬ 
ing  to  Nebraska: 

“In  behalf  of  the  Centennial  state  of  Colorado,  I 
hereby  sever  all  barriers,  real  or  imaginary;  and  con¬ 
fidently  predict  the  great  state  of  Nebraska  will  co¬ 
operate  in  completing  this  great  North-South  high¬ 
way.” 

Miss  Nebraska,  represented  by  a  beautiful  platinum 
blonde,  and  along  corn-fed  lines,  had  more  than 
glamour  as  she  remembered  the  following  rather  in¬ 
volved  sentence,  as  cameras  clicked  and  more  than 
1.000  visitors  from  far  and  near  shivered  in  the  mid- 
October  mist: 

“I  speak  for  all  Cornhusker-land.  The  state  which 
produced  a  Morton,  originator  of  Arbor  Day ;  Bryan, 
the  silver  tongued  orator  of  the  Platte;  Bixby,  the 
great  columnist;  Norris  of  M’Cook;  Weir  Locke, 
Sloan,  [Francis,  4  of  mlany  super-athletes;  Bess 
Streeter  Aldrich  and  Willa  Cather,  noted  authors; 
Cochran,  civil  engineer — our  Governor — will  not  fail 
to  build  its  share  of  this  important  trunk  highway, 
extending  from  Canada  to  Mexico.” 

After  the  Sidney  band  had  played  “El  Capitan,” 
Ray  Sauter,  the  Centennial  state’s  silver-tongued 
orator,  introduced  Secretary  of  State  Saunders,  who 
hit  in  the  pinch  for  Governor  Carr,  who  got  side¬ 
tracked  at  some  barbecue  shindig  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  The  writer  introduced  Mayor  Roche  of 
Sidney,  who  represented  Governor  Cochran  of  Nebras- 
*ka.  Roche  introduced  another  “doctor,”  who  is  at 
present  head  of  the  Department  of  Health  in  the 
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Cornhusker  state.  Miller,  now  congressman,  spoke  as 
follows,  in  part: 

“With  the  road  completed  in  Colorado,  it  seems 
that  Nebraska  should  complete  the  links  that  will 
make  this  road  an  all-weather  road  across  the  pan¬ 
handle  of  Nebraska.  I  shall  strongly  urge  and  work 
for  this  completion. 

“Highways  have  always  set  the  pace  for  civiliza¬ 
tion.  From  the  beginning  of  time,  travel  and  good 
roads  have  been  the  key  to  progress  and  development 
of  a  nation.  Good  roads  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
a  nation’s  growth. 

“As  mankind  forges  ahead  with  new  roads,  new 
inventions  and  new  ideas,  he  should  use  these  new 
things  as  stepping  stones  to  a  new  happiness  and  a 
fuller  life. 

“There  are  men  and  women  here  today  who  have 
witnessed  the  disappearance  of  the  winding  cowpaths 
and  in  their  place  the  highways  that  are  graded, 
graveled  and  well  kept.  You  have  seen  the  shack  and 
the  soddy  go*  the  way,  and  now  the  splendid  schools, 
churches,  homes  and  towns  of  today.  Truly,  man’s 
ingenuity  seems  to  know  no  limits  and  who  dares 
venture  a  guess  where  the  future  will  take  civili¬ 
zation?” 

As  an  airplane  stunted  overhead,  a  parade,  headed 
by  Girl  Scouts,  included  the  color-bearer,  mounted; 
kiddies  and  their  pets;  3  genuine  Indians  from  South 
Dakota;  decorated  floats  and  power-fanning  equip¬ 
ment,  marched  to  the  gridiron. 
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After  the  hi  school  grid  joust,  and  free  movies  and 
lectures  on  Safety,  a  Peace  program,  headlined  by 
Ray  Sauter,  a  Red  Cross  director  in  Wars  No.  I  and 
II,  was  the  late  afternoon  feature.  His  talk,  suggested 
by  the  Pioneer  editor,  was  on  “Heroes  of  Peace.” 

The  evening  program,  which  crowded  the  Town 
Hall  to  the  rafters,  consisted  of  one  or  more  numbers 
from  towns  and  cities  along  the  D-BH  highway.  This 
amateur  show  would  have  made  Major  Bowes  jealous. 

A  dance  with  Gay  Nineties  costumes,  wound  up 
the  day's  festivities,  most  of  the  events  of  which  didn’t 
cost  anyone  a  cent. 

The  large  sign,  pictured,  was  unveiled  that  morn¬ 
ing  as  a  caravan  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  members 
from  Sterling  escorted  guests  of  honor  to  the  “small 
town”  celebration  at  and  near  Pedro.  The  sign, 
designed  by  the  Pioneer  scribe  (with  the  scenic  pic¬ 
ture  of  Sylvan  Lake,  S.  Dak.,  painted  by  the  ed.’s 
brother)  was  located  near  the  junction  of  highways 
138  and  Colo.  113;  it  was  a  gift  to  the  3  states  by  the 
Pioneer  man. 

In  a  national  contest,  sponsored  by  a  newspaper 
syndicate,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  2nd  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  the  Pioneer  editor,  altho  flat 
in  bed  with  a  mild  case  of  polio,  offered  the  following 
editoral  in  his  neighborhood  paper  on  the  subject, 
“The  Country  Newspaper.” 

“The  newspaper  informs.  It’s  news  is  reliable  and 
dependable. 

“The  newspaper  advises.  The  editor  tells  what 
is  ‘good  for  you;’  also  what  pitfalls  to  avoid. 
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“The  newspaper  explains.  It  analyzes  the  news,  not 
from  the  ‘experts’  viewpoint,  but  from  the  ‘grassroots,’ 
common-sense  angle. 

“The  newspaper  promotes.  It  works  day  and  night, 
not  only  for  the  ‘good  of  the  order’  or  for  the  grand 
old  parties,  but  for  the  entire  community:  The 
Churches,  Schools,  homes,  businessmen,  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests. 

“The  newspaper  saves.  It’s  advertising  columns 
save  you  time  and  money.  The  advertised  article  has 
got  to  be  good,  make  good  and  stay  good.  Mass  ad¬ 
vertising  has  helped  make  mass  production  and  mass 
distribution  possible.  The  savings  are  for  the  masses. 

“Your  newspaper  is  for  YOU,  It’s  homey,  folksy 
style  of  personal  and  ‘society’  items  is  found  nowhere 
else.  Its  illustrated  features  and  special  articles  are 
by  illustrators  and  authors  who  are  ‘tops’  in  their 
professions.  Its  comic  strips  are  double-barreled: 
clever  and  clean. 

“Its  classified  and  ‘swap’  columns  are  a  handy 
thing  for  the  farmer  and  the  occasional  small  adver¬ 
tiser.  Many  papers  use  a  penny-a-word  rate,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  figure  the  cost. 

“The  country  or  community  newspaper  is  for  the 
entire  family — and  you  can  pass  it  along  to  the 
neighbor  (maybe  they’ll  subscribe.)  Friends  away 
from  home  appreciate  it — ^and  it  is  a  morale  builder 
for  the  2,000,000  young  men  in  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam. 
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“YOU  are  re-newing  your  faith  in  your  newspaper 
this  2n(i  annual  nation-wide  Newspaper  Week — be¬ 
cause  it’s  the  most  American  thing  in  America.” 

The  Pedro  editor  also  got  quite  a  “kick”  out  of 
staging  a  banquet  for  a  championship  Pedro  football 
eleven.  Menu-programs  were  printed  with  green  ink 
on  gold  paper  (the  school’s  colors.)  The  meal  was 
financed  by  each  booster  buying  2  tickets — one  for  a 
member  of  the  squad.  The  speakers  were  the  Catholic 
priest  and  the  Protestant  minister — ^the  banquet  being 
served  in  the  basement  of  the  Protestant  church. 
Members  of  the  eleven  and  the  coach  gave  little  talks 
and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all.  The  sponsor  paid  for 
3  tickets — ^his,  his  player,  and  his  guest  speaker. 

In  order  to  stir  up  interest  in  a  proposed  gym¬ 
nasium-auditorium  for  the  Pedro  school,  the  news¬ 
paper  man  arranged  for  a  mass  meeting  at  the  school 
house  in  1940  and  outlined  a  plan  for  financing  the 
proposed  building.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Sterling  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  principal  speak¬ 
ers,  and  pepped  things  up  with  talks  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  times  were  hard,  (10  successive  crop 
failures),  and  the  project  died  aborning.  Light  but 
warm  refreshments  were  served  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
get-together  to  an  over-flow  audience. 

In  celebration  of  National  Newspaper  Week  the 
Pedro  editor  wrote  an  article  on  “The  Newspaper  and 
the  Church,”  intending  to  read  it  in  church.  But  fate 
intervened  and  the  editor  was  stricken  with  illness, 
so  the  4-minute  talk  was  given  by  a  reader  of  ability. 
The  article  is  re-printed  by  “permission  of  the  copy¬ 
right  owner”: 
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“When  the  National  Editorial  Association  met  in 
Omaha  for  their  annual  Convention  in  1926,  several 
editors  in  the  group  filled  leading  churches  in  the 
Nebraska  metropolis.  This  custom  has  been  followed 
since  that  time. 

“Our  neighboring  editor  at  Sedgwick  is  also  the 
Congregational  minister  in  that  town.  So,  I  offer  no 
apologies  for  appearing  here  this  morning  for  a  4- 
minute  talk  on  the  ‘Newspaper  and  the  Church’.  Most 
newspapers  give  to  the  Church  the  only  thing  they 
have  to  sell — their  space.  Most  newspapers  back  up 
the  churches  in  any  campaign  that  has  to  do  with 
bettering  moral  conditions  in  their  communities. 
Some  newspapers — yours  among  them — turn  down 
liquor  and  other  advertising  which  we  believe  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  welfare  of  our  readers,  even  though 
such  things  are  ‘legal’.  The  Church,  as  well  as  lodges, 
need  publicity,  altho  some  of  their  best  work  is  done 
quietly,  sometimes  secretly. 

“We  invite  the  secretaries  of  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  churches  to  use  your  newspaper  freely 
in  announcing  your  meetings  and  in  promoting  your 
activities. 

“Nowhere  but  in  the  United  States  do  we  have 
small  community  newspapers.  We  think  we  are  doing 
a  good  job  in  helping  to  preserve  the  American  way  of 
life. 

“We  realize  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  only  a 
great  privilege,  but  a  great  responsibility;  also  a  great 
opportunity. 
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“There  are  4  great  freedoms  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
,  cans:  The  righ  of  religious  freedom  is  a  free  press. 
Freedom  to  print  what  we  think  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  conscience.  Our  founding  fathers  knew 
that,  for  they  grouped  these  two  freedoms  together 
in  the  first  of  the  ten  Consitutional  amendments 
which  constitute  the  ‘Bill  of  Rights’. 

“In  many  countries,  the  end  of  religious  freedom 
has  followed  closely  after  the  destruction  of  a  free 
press.  We  do  not  want  those  things  to  happen  here! 

“So,  help  maintain  religious  freedom  by  helping 
sustain  your  newspaper.  The  fates  of  the  church  and 
of  the  newspaper  seem  bound  together. 

“On  this,  the  2d  Annual  National  Newspaper 
Week,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  important  task 
ol  writing  and  working  for  the  return  of  peace  to  a 
war-weary  world,  realizing  that  if  the  right  to  this 
free  way  of  life  is  to  be  preserved,  the  Christian 
religion  must  first  be  preserved. 

“American  Democracy  is  dependent  upon  churches 
of  this  country.  The  churches  can  count  on  the  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  of  America  in  the  task  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  exemplifying,  yes  living  the  Golden  Rule,  so 
that  wars  shall  be  no  more  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man  shall  prevail.” 

As  another  feature  of  Newspaper  Week,  the  Pio¬ 
neer  reporter  arranged  for  a  community  meeting- 
program  with  a  well-known  editor  and  scholar,  R.  B. 
Spencer,  of  Port  Morgan,  Colo.,  as  guest  speaker. 
Spencer  made  the  140  mile  trip  to  Pedro  without 
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charge,  as  a  fraternal  courtesy  to  his  fellow  pencil 
pusher.  The  Pioneer  publisher  was  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting,  but  “they”  are  still  talking  about  the 
wonderful  address  and  the  high  quality  Patriotic-Pio¬ 
neer  program  given  by  young  talent  of  the  town  and 
country-side. 

Promoting  baseball  tournaments  in  Pedro  was 
right  up  the  editor’s  alley,  as  he  had  been  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  the  great  national  pastime  for  many 
years.  Bad  weather  seemed  to  jinx  the  tournaments, 
but  rain  was  badly  needed,  so  there  was  no  loss.  The 
final  tournament  game  attracted  over  1,200  fans  to 
the  town  of  less  than  200  people.  Paid  advertising  and 
“news”  stories  in  the  Denver  Post  as  well  as  smaller 
cities  tributary  to  Pedro,  did  the  trick. 

These  outside  activities  do  not  interfere  with 
gathering  the  news  and  getting  out  the  paper  on  time. 
They  act  as  a  stimulant  in  keeping  out  of  the  routine 
rut,  and  help  make  “news”  for  the  paper. 

The  activity  that  gave  the  editor  the  most  satis¬ 
faction  was  a  benefit  baseball  game  arranged  for  a 
fellow  ball  player  at  Pedro,  who  had  miraculously  re¬ 
covered  from  an  appendectomy  that  wasn’t  a  “suc¬ 
cess.”  A  double  header  was  arranged,  with  a  town  vs. 
country  (joke)  game  for  the  curtain  raiser.  The 
regular  game  was  a  good  one,  altho  the  home  club, 
without  their  stricken  star  hurler,  was  defeated.  The 
editor  printed  tickets  without  charge  and  distributed 
them  to  local  places  of  business  for  the  advance  sale. 
Surrounding  towns  were  “billed”  and  a  big  crowd 
was  on  hand  for  the  benefit.  The  editor  bought  ticket 
No.  I  and  got  quite  a  thrill  out  of  watching  the 
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double  header  from  the  sidelines  and  chatting  with 
the  lad  who  benefited  from  the  game.  The  auditing 
committee  reported  the  only  expense  of  the  game  was 
a  telephone  call  and  gas  and  meals  for  a  party  of 
“boosters”  who  placarded  surrounding  towns. 

Do  pencil  pushers  ever  get  paid  for  their  “extra¬ 
curricular”  efforts?  Some  times.  For  promoting  the 
“highway”  celebration,  the  Pioneer  scribe  got  paid 
off  four-fold: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony, 
a  business  man  from  Greeley,  Colo.,  (not  on  the 
Denver-Black  Hills  highway)  said  he  didn’t  know 
about  the  other  12  units  on  the  program,  but  the  one 
he  had  just  witnessed!  was  “worth  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission” — and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  day 
was  a  success,  no  matter  what  happened  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  events. 

The  second  pay-off  came  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  drinking  fountain.  A  beet  farmer, 
who  quit  digging  for  the  day  and  brought  his  family 
to  the  “different”  spectacle,  came  over  and  told  the 
sponsor  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  morning  pro¬ 
gram  and!  was  glad  he  made  the  80-mile  trip. 

The  most  pleasant  (and  unexpected)  remuneration 
came  later,  however,  when  the  “queens”,  band  play¬ 
ers  and  other  young  friends  came  to  the  office  and 
requested  autographed  copies  of  the  printed  souvenir 
program.  (The  Pioneer  writer  had  always  thought 
that  stuff  was  just  for  actors,  major-league  ball  play¬ 
ers  and  movie  stars). 
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The  real  pay  came  later  in  the  day,  when  the 
“Heroes  of  Peace”  speaker  stopped  near  the  close 
of  his  prepared  address  and  stated  that  “he  had  at¬ 
tended  many  programs  and  entertainments,  as  visitor 
and  participant,  but  he  thought  the  D-BH  program 
that  day  given  in  a  town  of  less  than  200  people,  was 
comparable  with  anything  he  had  every  seen  any¬ 
where.” 

Even  the  smaller  papers  along  the  Prouty  Trail, 
with  their  limited  circulations,  really  “go  places”  as 
well  as  “go  to  town.”  The  Pioneer  has  a  subscriber 
living  in  Salem,  Oregon;  Salem,  Nebr,;  Salem,  Kans.; 
and  Salem,  Mo.  It  also  has  a  surprising  number  of 
readers  living  in  southern  California;  circulates  as 
far  south  as  Louisiana.  The  Pioneer  sent  the  paper 
to  all  in  the  armed  forces  from  his  community  for 
the  “duration,”  providing  parents  of  the  boys  were 
on  the  regular  list. 

Scribblers  have  their  weaknesses  as  well  as  their 
sharp  points,  and  we  don’t  mean  looking  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red.  They  fall  down  worst  of  all 
when  it  comes  to  talking  on  their  feet,  and  as  a 
rule  have  an  awful  bad  habit  of  not  answering  letters. 
Some  of  them  even  fail  to  show  up  at  their  district 
press  association  meetings.  And  others  have  been 
known  to  not  even  mail  out  the  proper  “tear  sheets” 
and  statements  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Another  bad 
habit  is  looking  all  important  on  unimportant  oc¬ 
casions — and  some  even  think  they  have  to  “high 
hat”  their  editorial  brethren.  But  most  scribes  have 
a  vulnerable  spot  or  two,  and  beneath  a  gruff  exterior 
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have  that  enlarged  heart — which  eften  gets  them  into 
all  kinds  of  trouble. « 

With  the  passing  of  so  many  banks,  people  natur¬ 
ally  go  to  the  town  editor  for  information  and  ad¬ 
vice,  and  generally  leave  the  editorial  sanctum  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Chief  has  hit  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  no  matter  where  the  chips  may  have 
fallen. 

Here’s  a  thought  from  the  “Grass  Roots”  colum¬ 
nist,  Wright  A.  Patterson,  concerning  the  smaller 
centers  of  population  served  by  the  small-town  news¬ 
papers: 

“People  of  our  rural  communities  are  today  more 
typically  American.  They  live  a  more  rational  life. 
They  represent  the  culture  of  the  nation.  They  pro¬ 
vide  the  foundation  upon  which  our  future  must  de¬ 
pend.  If  our  civilization  survives  the  world  cataclysm, 
it  will  be  because  of  the  influence  of  our  American 
rural  communities.” 

And  George  A.  Dondero,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Michigan,  gets  in  this  concise  thot  on  the  down-to- 
earth  worth  of  the  writers  who  toil  “Along  the  Prouty 
Trail”: 

“In  my  opinion  the  small  town  newspaper,  whether 
it  be  daily  paper  or  a  weekly,  is  the  grass-roots  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country.  They  furnish  to  the 
smaller  communities  of  the  nation  a  cross-section 
ot  public  opinion.  The  editorals  from  these  smaller 
papers  written  by  the  local  editor  come  nearer  to 
expressing  the  American  mind  than  any  other  medium 
we  possess  in  our  way  of  life.” 
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John  H.  Casey,  professor  of  Journalism  in  the 
Sooner  university,  adds  a  tribute  to  the  “force”  of  the 
pencil  wielders: 

“Without  its  newspapers  the  small-town  American 
community  would  be  like  a  school  without  a  teacher 
01  a  church  without  a  pastor.” 

Harlan  Miller  in  his  daily  column,  “Over  the 
Coffee,”  in  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  pays  this  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  “Small  Town  Editor”: 

“He  influences,  in  the  aggregate,  more  people  than 
the  snarkiest  big  town  columnists  .  .  .  He  is  so  close 
to  his  readers  an  editorial  controversy  can  have  the 
impact  of  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  ...  So  it  takes  real 
courage  to  speak  his  mind. 

“If  he  wanted  to,  he  probably  could  have  had  his 
shot  at  big  town  journalism  .  .  .  He  has  seen  lesser 
men  acclaimed  as  journalistic  prima  donnas  ...  In 
his  low  moments,  when  readers  and  advertisers  gang 
up  on  him,  he  sometimes  regrets  he  diidn’t  go  after 
that  job  with  the  AP  or  UP  or  the  big  town  sheet. 

“But  at  heart  he  prefers  the  more  spacious  life  of 
the  old  home  town.  .  .  .  He  likes  the  familiar  faces 
and  knows  he  would  be  unhappy  among  crowds  of 
strangers  .  .  .  Like  another  doughty  warrior,  he  would 
rather  be  first  in  a  little  village  in  the  Alps  than 
second  in  Rome.” 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  periodicals 
published  in  this  land  where  the  press  is  “free,”  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  releases  some  interesting 
facts  “Concerning  the  American  Press”: 
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'“In  the  United  States,  2,403  English  language  and 
27  foreign  language  newspapers  appear  daily.  They 
have  a  total  circulation  of  nearly  75,000,000  copies. 

“There  are  about  100,000,000  Americans  over  15 
years  of  age,  so  there  is  a  copy  of  a  paper  every  day 
for  three  out  of  every  four  such  persons. 

“There  are  10,796  weekly  papers  and  4,867  weekly 
or  monthly  magazines. 

“More  than  135,000  people  work  at  writing  Amer¬ 
ica’s  newspapers;  far  more  are  engaged  in  printing 
and  distributing  them. 

“The  newsboys  alone  number  about  600,000. 

“Most  newspapers  and  magazines  live  from  their 
advertisements.  The  paper  alone  in  an  ordinary  copy 
of  a  2-cent  newspaper  costs  about  a  cent.  The  writing, 
printing,  advertising  and  distribution  may  cost  even 
more. 

“The  publisher  of  a  2-cent  paper  sells  each  copy 
to  the  newsboys  for  somewhat  over  a  cent.  This  means 
a  decided  loss  on  each  copy.  Advertisers  pay  the  deficit 
and  substantial  profit  besides.  From  70  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  income  of  an  average  newspaper  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  come  from  its  advertising. 

Annually  $1,648,000,000  is  expended  in  the  United 
States  for  advertising  of  all  sorts,  and  through  all 
mediums — well  over  $1,000,000,000  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  In  the  record  year  of  1929,  the  cost  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  $860,000,000. 

“Much  of  the  foreign  news,  read  by  the  American 
people  comes  to  them  through  three  channels:  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United  Press  and  the  Inter- 
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national  News  Service,  usually  designated  as  A.P.,  U. 
P.,  and  I.  N.  S.  respectively. 

“The  first  is  owned  and  co-operatively  controlled 
by  1,437  newspaper  publishers.  In  other  words,  it 
serves  about  60  per  cent  of  all  American  diailies. 
Normally  it  has  staff  men  in  all  the  world’s  major 
capitals,  and  local  “space”  men  in  points  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  It  sends  expert  reporters  to  every  “hot  spot” 
in  the  world  as  it  appears.  It  is  said  to  spend  $11,000,- 
000  a  year  collecting  news. 

“The  United  Press  serves  975  American  papers  and 
the  International  News  Service  700. 

“Most  news,  including  foreign  news,  needs  careful 
sifting  and  appraisal.  This  is  due  to  many  reasons. 
First,  the  news  agencies  are  in  keen  competition  and 
often  vie  with  one  another  in  sensationalism,  so  as 
to  increase  the  selling  power  of-  their  dispatches. 
Then,  again,  these  agencies  lay  extreme  emphasis  on 
speed.  They  try  to  beat  one  another  at  all  costs,  so 
haven’t  time  to  verify  all  rumors. 

“Many  foreign  correspondents  are  local  space  men 
in  small  places.  They  couldtn’t  get  anything  published 
if  it  were  not  sensational.  So  they  make  it  “hot”  in 
order  to  earn  a  little  more  money. 

“Finally,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  find  out  the  facts  in 
all  cases. 

“Cartoons  are  an  outstanding  feature  of  news¬ 
papers  and  popular  magazines  in  all  free  countries. 
Perhaps  the  most  influential  cartoonist  in  America’s 
newspaper  history  was  Thomas  Nast,  whose  picture 
of  “The  Tammany  Tiger”  with  the  sub-heading,  “What 
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are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  is  said  to  have  beaten 
the  Tweed  ring. 

“A  very  distinctive  feature  of  American  daily 
papers  are  the  columnists.  They  are  a  product  of 
American  individualism.  Various  vigorous  and  in 
some  cases  gifted  Americans  sell  their  views,  news, 
and  fantasies  to  chains  of  papers.  They  gain  large 
followings,  exert  much  influence  and  become  rather 
permanent  American  institutions. 

“One  such  personal  service,  that  of  William  Bruc- 
kart,  called  “Washington  Digest,”  appeared  in  2,300 
papers  in  1940.  O.  0.  McIntyre’s  column  about  New 
York  was  sold  to  375  dailies.  Walter  Lippmann’s 
column  is  said  to  appear  in  165  papers.” 

Many,  if  not  most  weekly  papers  have  their 
“editors’  own”  column.  The  Pioneer  Paragrafs,  “In¬ 
dependent  Thots”  and  “Gazette  Guesses”  were  head¬ 
ings  which  your  author  used  over  3  of  his  Prouty 
Trail  newspapers. 

What  of  the  future  of  the  small  towns  and  their 
community  papers?  Will  they  pass  out  of  the  picture? 
Not  unless  rural  America  is  regimented  completely 
and  “moves  out.”  It  takes  a  lot  to  “beat”  a  real  dirt 
farmer,  especially  if  he  milks  a  few  cows,  raises  some 
porkers  and  lets  his  wife  take  care  of  the  chickens. 
It  is  likewise  difficult  to  put  a  real  country-bred 
editor-printer  out  of  his  shop.  Especially  if  he  likes  to 
do  good  printing,  has  a  nose  for  news  and  a  certain 
amount  of  business  acumen,  which  he  will  soon  learn. 
It  will  take  more  than  radio  and  the  big  city  daily 
to  spoil  the  country  newspaper  business.  The  ration- 
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ing  of  tires  and  autos  may  mean  that  the  small  com¬ 
munity  will  stage  a  real  come-back,  especially  where 
the  businessmen  (and  the  editors)  are  on  the  “alert." 

Probably  the  biggest  problem  will  be  to  interest 
young  men  (and  young  women)  to  take  the  places  of 
the  old  timers  as  they  are  forced  to  write  “30.”  And 
the  technical  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  schools 
of  Journalism  in  our  state  universities  and  colleges 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  instructing  the  youngsters  in 
the  ways  of  the  Fourth  Estate  and  the  Art  Preserva¬ 
tive. 


AND  THEN  CAME  WAR  NO.  2! 

Like  thousands  of  other  weeklies,  The  Pioneer 
wanted  to  pull  its  full  share  of  the  war  load,  but 
wondered  how  it  could  be  of  the  utmost  usefulness. 
But  the  wondering  didn’t  last  long.  Shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Pioneer  scribe  received  his  “com¬ 
mission,”  or  rather  command,  to  serve  on  the  tire 
rationing  board  of  his  county.  That  meant  making 
3  trips  a  week  to  the  county  seat,  nearly  30  miles 
away,  for  an  indefinite  time.  But  there  were  2  nearly- 
new  tires  and  recaps  on  his  Olds,  so  that  non-paying 
job  was  taken  in  stride.  And  it  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

As  the  young  men  were  leaving  for  duty  with  the 
Armed  forces,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Pioneer  was 
following  them  each  week  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
letters  from  those  in  service  to  the  parents  and  to 
the  newspaper  proved  to  be  a  popular  feature.  Keep- 
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ing  track  of  the  APO  numbers  and  the  frequent 
changs  in  address  proved  to  be  the  biggest  part  of 
this  war-time  chore.  The  Pioneer  got  its  pay  in  the 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  soldiers- 
sailors  in  faroff  lands  who  were  really  glad  to  get 
their  home-town  paper,  which  they  often  shared  with 
their  buddies. 

And  the  Pioneer  got  in  another  pleasant  “extra¬ 
curricular  activity.”  Early  in  1942  the  call  came  for 
scrap  iron.  An  effort  to  get  in  the  scrap,  made  by  a 
Pedro  implement  firm,  met  with  indifferent  success, 
but  early  in  the  summer  the  Pioneer  got  another 
“command,”  this  time  from  the  national  salvage  head¬ 
quarters,  to  form  a  local  salvage  committee  and 
“bring  in  the  scrap.”  Appointing  2  other  business  men 
on  the  committee,  the  Pioneer  publisher  sold  the 
committee  on  the  idea  of  offering  War  Savings  stamps 
to  those  who  brot  in  the  largest  loads  of  old  farm 
machinery.  The  idea  took  hold  and  soon  a  formidable 
“bank”  of  iron  junk  was  hauled  in.  Working  with 
county  salvage  officials,  an  official  scrap  iron  day 
was  held  early  in  the  Fall.  The  drive  was  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  before  the  day  was  ended!  a  world  record 
was  made  in  getting  in  the  scrap,  127  pounds  per 
capita!  Additional  scrap  days  were  held  later  in  the 
year  and  even  this  great  record  was  exceeded. 

In  recognition  of  this  super  effort  at  junk  col¬ 
lecting,  a  special  salvage  award  was  granted  to  the 
Pedro  community  and  the  Pioneer  reporter  gave  the 
response  to  the  presentation,  in  which  he  stated)  that 
the  farmers  had  another  big  job  ahead  of  them  the 
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coining  season — producing  more  food  with  less  help 
and  old  equipment. 

The  “food  for  freedom”  idea  was  stressed  at  a 
community  gathering  at  which  several  different 
war-front  activities  were  combined:  Money  for  those 
cooperating  in  the  scrap  drive  was  paid  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  to  “convert”  the  scrap  iron  change 
into  War  Bonds.  Another  unit  on  the  program  was 
a  Red  Cross  auction,  featured  by  a  cake  which  brot 
$50  by  the  time  it  was  finally  sold.  But  the  “main 
event”  of  the  community  gathering  was  the  food- 
feed  discussion,  with  the  then  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Wickard  sending  a  timely  message,  which  was 
read  by  the  Pioneer  scribe. 

Other  speakers  included  President  Green  of  the 
Colorado  Aggies,  and  Dewey  Harman,  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  And  there  was  a 
“crowning  of  the  queen,”  who  received  the  most 
votes  in  the  War  Bond  selling  among  the  school 
children.  There  were  free  refreshments  for  all  at 
the  close  of  the  festivities. 

When  asked  to  act  as  issuing  agent  for  sale  of 
War  Bonds,  the  Pioneer  answered  yes.  Altho  there 
was  quite  a  lot  of  book  work  involved  in  this  chore, 
the  selling  and  inscribing  of  bonds  proved  to  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and  at  times,  even  exciting.  Not  content 
with  writing  up  the  orders  as  they  came  in,  the 
Pioneer  family  would  go  out  on  the  highway  and 
byways  and  really  sell  E  bonds.  Crops  were  good 
during  the  war  years  and  people  who  couldn’t  pay 
cash  for  a  setting  hen  during  the  “dry  years,”  were 
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buying  bonds  in  multiples  of  one  thousand  dollars 
without  too  much  urging. 

And  when  the  call  came  for  old  paper,  who 
could  answer  the  summons  better  than  the  man  who 
makes  news-papers?  An  offer  by  the  Pioneer  to  the 
children  of  a  new  dime  or  a  War  Savings  stamp 
for  a  package  of  old  papers  brot  a  lot  of  paper  to  the 

paper  shop,  and  it  was  pleasantly  surprising  to  find 

« 

that  most  of  the  kiddies  preferred  the  stamps  to  the 
dimes. 

Of  course  the  Pioneer  was  also  “in”  on  the  tin, 
keys,  the  fats,  the  old  clothing,  the  Blood  bank,  the 
money-raising  for  the  War  Chest,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
double  et  cetera. 

These  extra  stunts,  all  important,  took  time  and 
energy,  yet  the  Pioneer  was  in  the  mails,  more  or 
less  on  time,  each  Thursday. 


“AN  HEALTH  CRUSADE” 

Altho  the  war  work  was  terribly  important,  the 
Pioneer  devoted  considerable  space  to  call  attention 
to  the  polio  epidemic  in  1944.  The  following  squib, 
published  late  in  that  year,  was  used  on  “Colorado 
Speaks,”  the  editors’  program  originated  and  aired 
by  KLZ,  Denver: 

“The  global  war  is  going  to  end  some  day  .  .  . 

0 

quite  soon,  we  hope.  But  there  is  one  war  that  never 
ends,  the  war  against  disease.  However,  the  fight 
against  many  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  where 
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the  cause,  cure  and  treatment  are  well  established, 
is  a  winning  one.  But  in  some  diseases,  like  infantile 
paralysis,  the  cause  and  cure  are  not  known.  One 
form  of  treatment,  the  Kenny  system,  has  proven 
exceptionally  beneficial,  and  in  order  to  expand  the 
work  of  Nurse  Kenny,  an  Institute  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  incorporated  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  And 
it  is  to  this  campaign  that  Logan  county  citizens  are 
asked  to  contribute  this  month.  .  ...  As  we  go  about 
the  streets  every  week  and  see  the  appalling  number 
of  adults  as  well  as  children  who  have  been  perma¬ 
nently  crippled  by  the  dread  “polio,”  we  can’t  see 

how  anyone  can  say  “no”  to  this  worthy  cause . 

And  the  children’s  pennies  are  as  welcome  as  the 
rich  man’s  dollars.^  So,  “give,  and  be  thankful  that 
they  shall  walk.” 

Furthering  the  work  in  behalf  of  crippled  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Pioneer  appeared  as  guest  editor  on  KLZ 
on  3  occasions  in  1945,  using  the  “pioneer”  radio 
station  to  say  good  word  for  the  Easter  Seal  sale 
for  crippled  children  (and  adults),  following  visits 
to  the  Children’s  hospital,  Denver,  where  he  spoke 
to  a  large  group  of  the  ambulatory  patients,  many 
of  whom  were  victims  of  polio. 

During  the  past  year  the  Pioneer  printer  has  been 
active  in  raising  funds  for  health  projects.  On 
March  6  promoted  benefit  basketball  games  in  Ster¬ 
ling,  with  Mitchell-Pontiac,  Sterling  Hi,  Sterling 
Junior  College  and  Dailey  Hi  participating.  The 
beneficiaries  were  the  Elizabeth  Kenny  Institute  and 
Logan  County  Health  Council.  On  July  4th  helped 
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sponsor  polio  benefit  baseball  games,  in  which  clubs 
from  14  towns  participated.  The  National  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Kenny  Foundation  were  the  benefici¬ 
aries.  On  Jan.  24,  helped  sponsor  benefit  March  of 
Dimes  fund,  basketball  teams  from  Peetz,  Sterling 
and  Merino  participating.  Proceeds  from  baseball 
story  “Diamond  Dust,”  written  by  Gazette  editor  in 
1941,  while  ill,  are  also  donated  in  the  war  against 
“the  great  crippler.” 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  Prouty  trail. 
Thirty  years  of  newspapering  in  3  midwest  states  in 
towns  almost  too  small  to  “support”  a  paper, 
leaves  us  with  a  little  money,  some  friends,  fairly 
good  health,  and  a  desire  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  more  people.  Our  story  is  no  different  than  many 
thousands  of  “country”  publishers  who  find  pleasure 
in  the  hard  work,  the  long  hours,  the  not-too-high 
pay,  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  with  “putting  out 
the  paper.” 


THE  LITTLE  COUNTRY  PAPER 

When  the  evenin’  shades  are  failin’ 
at  the  endin’  of  the  day 
An’  a  feller  rests  from  labor 
smokin’  at  his  pipe  of  clay. 

There’s  nothin’  does  him  so  much 
good,  be  fortune  up  or  down. 

As  the  little  country  paper  from 
bis  or  home  town. 
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It  ain’t  a  thing  of  beauty  an’  its 
print  ain’t  always  clear, 

But  it  straightens  out  the  temper 
when  a  feller’s  feelin’  queer; 

It  takes  the  wrinkles  off  his  face 
and  brushes  off  the  frown — 

That  little  country  paper  from  his 
ol’  home  town. 

It  tells  of  all  the  parties  an’  the 
balls  at  Pumpkins  Row, 

’Bout  who  spent  Sunday  with 
who’s  girl,  an’  how  the  crops’ll 
grow; 

An’  it  keeps  a  feller  posted  ’bout 
who’s  up  and  who  is  down — 

That  little  country  paper  from  the  , 

ol’  home  town. 

Now  I  like  to  read  the  dailies  an’ 
the  story  paper,  too, 

An’  at  times  the  yaller  novels  an’ 
some  other  trash;  don’t  you? 

But  when  I  want  some  readin’ 
that  will  brush  away  a  frown, 

I  want  that  little  paper  from  my 
ol’  home  town. 

— Ethelyn  Bettis. 
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